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ARGENTINA. 1 Oct.—The Ministry of Finance announced changes 
in the country’s exchange rate structure. There would be three instead 
of two import rates, and four instead of three export rates. The basic 
export rate and one preferential import rate retained their former 
parity against the dollar, the other five rates represented a depreciation 
of the peso against the dollar equal to that of sterling. 

3 Oct.—The Central Bank announced a new free market rate for the 
peso, applicable as before to non-trade transactions. This rate de- 
preciated the peso by nearly 50 per cent against the dollar, and 20 per 
cent against sterling. 


AUSTRALIA. 30 Sept.—fapan. Mr Dedman, Minister of Defence, 
told Parliament at question time that following Gen. MacArthur's 
recent directive relaxing the fraternization restrictions in Japan the 
Government had sent instructions to Gen. Robertson, G.O.C. British 
Commonwealth Occupation Force in Japan, that there would be no 
change in his original directive forbidding fraternization between 
Australian forces and the Japanese. 

2 Oct.—Mr Chifley, Prime Minister, announced the formation of an 
immigration planning council to supplement the work of the existing 
advisory council. ; 


AUSTRIA. 27 Sept.—The Government instructed their Minister in 
Budapest to protest to the Hungarian Government about the placing 
of mines on the Austrian side of the frontier—a practice which had 
recently resulted in two fatal casualties. 


BELGIUM. 30 Sept.—E.R.P. M. Duvieusart, Minister of Economic 
Affairs, announced that the Government and the Luxembourg Govern- 
ment had forwarded to the O.E.E.C. a list of goods to be exempted 
from import licences for a period of six months, representing 68 per 
cent of the value of imports in the first half of 1949. If, during this time, 
other countries failed to reciprocate the two Governments might 
consider recovering their liberty. He expressed concern at the British 
decision to exclude Belgium and other hard currency countries from 
the benefit of its import relaxations. 


BENELUX. 5 Oct.—A draft agreement to bring the provisional 
Economic Union into force retrospectively from 1 October was 
initialled at The Hague by representatives of the three countries. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 26 Sept.—Publication of British message to 
Governor and Note to Guatemala (see Great Britain). 

30 Sept——Statement by Guatemalan Minister in London (see 
Great Britain). 


BULGARIA. 1 Oct.— Yugoslavia. A Note was handed to the Yugoslav 
Legation denouncing the Bulgarian- Yugoslav treaty of friendship, on the 
grounds of Yugoslavia’s alleged hostile policy and territorial claims. 
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Oct.—China. The Government decided to recognize the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav Ambassador was informed that the 

Government had denounced the Bulgarian-Yugoslav frontier con- 


vention of August 1947. 


BURMA. 28 Sept.—Thakin Nu, Prime Minister, announced in Parlia- 
ment the formation of rehabilitation brigades in which all insurgents 
laying down their arms could enlist under the general amnesty. ‘Those 
who did not wish to join this corps could set up political organizations 
of their own. Discussing the question of foreign capital investment, 
he explained that only the production of atomic energy, arms, and 
anmunition would be controlled by the State. All other industries 
would be open to private enterprise. 

30 Sept.—U Tin, the Finance Minister, told Parliament that rice 
exports to Japan and Pakistan were to be suspended immediately pend- 
ing clarification of Burma’s trade relations with these countries following 
their decision not to devalue their currencies. He explained that the 
Burmese rupee had been devalued because go per cent of Burma’s total 
trade turnover was with the sterling area and her balance of trade was 


very weak. 


CANADA. 23 Sept.—Government’s announcement of atomic explosion 
in the U.S.S.R. (see United States). 

2 Oct.—Mr Bevin, the British Foreign Minister, arrived in Ottawa 
from New York. 

4 Oct.—Mr Bevin told a press conference that European unity could 
not be worked out on paper immediately. It must be built up gradually 
starting with the elimination of frontier restrictions and trade barriers. 
Before a federation could be brought into being France’s position on 
the Continent must be strengthened and made secure. The people of 
the democratic world owed a great responsibility to France. 

Later he spoke to the Canadian Club about Britain’s post-war 
difficulties, and denied that she was decadent. While she had received 
loans and credits from the U.S.A. and Canada she had herself loaned 
to others over £900 million in order to prevent ‘starvation, stagnation, 
and ruin over a wide area of the world’. 


CHINA. 22 Sept.—Sinkiang was reported to have gone over to the 
Communists. 

23 Sept.—Ninghsia city, the capital of Ninghsia province, was 
reported captured by the Communists. 

24 Sept.—Peking Conference. At the fourth meeting of the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference, Gen. Chu Teh, the Communist 
Army Commander-in-Chief, said that the People’s Liberation Army 
would not rest until it had liberated all China, including Formosa, the 
Pescadores, the island of Hainan, and Tibet. Gen Fu Tso-yi, who was 
among the speakers, apologized for his previous adherence to the 
‘reactionaries’. 
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CHINA (continued) 

25 Sept.—A U.S. liner left Shanghai for Hong Kong with over 1,200 
evacuees of fifteen nationalities, including Embassy and Consular 
officials from Shanghai and Nanking. It had received a safe-conduct 
from the Nationalist authorities. 

26 Sept.—Three Communist armies were reported to be moving 
towards Kwantung province from a base at Lungnan, 140 miles north- 
east of Canton. A large part of the force was believed to have reached 
Sinfeng, ninety miles north-east of Canton. 

Peking Conference. The Manchurian delegate promised full support 
to the new Government. Manchuria would be a ‘heavy industrial base’ 
for the new régime. 

27 Sept.—Peking Conference. The conference unanimously approved 
the draft organizational statute of the new Communist Government 
and agreed that Peking should be its capital. 

Nationalist protest against the U.S.S.R. lodged with the United 
Nations (see U.N. General Assembly). 

28 Sept.—Peking radio announced that the Sinkiang provincial 
Government had severed relations with the Nationalist Government 
and placed itself under the leadership of the People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference. 

29 Sept.—Reports reaching Hong Kong said that the Communists 
had occupied Tingyuanying in Ninghsia province. 

Blockade. Three U.S. merchant ships travelling between Hong Kong 
and Shanghai were stopped at the mouth of the Yangtze by Nationalist 
warships. They were ordered to jettison 10,000 tons of cargo or return 
it to Shanghai. 

It was learned that the Nationalists had released the British coaster 
Leongbee. 

30 Sept.—Peking Conference. A ‘Central People’s Government 
Council’ and a ‘National Committee of the Consultative Conference’ 
were elected at the final session of the conference. Mao Tse-tung was 
elected chairman of the first body, the highest organ of State, together 
with six vice-chairmen—Mme Sun Yat-sen, Mr Chang Lang, Gen. 
Chu Teh, Mr Kao Kang, chairman of the regional Government of 
Manchuria, Mr Liu Shao-chi, and Marshal Li Chi-shen—and fifty-six 
members, among whom were a number of non-Communists such as the 
former Nationalist generals Fu Tso-yi, Chang Chih-chung, and Cheng 
Chien, and the Singapore millionaire Tan Kah-kee. The second body, 
formed to ‘direct the work of the Chinese People’s Democratic Front 
and to make . . . recommendations to the Government Council’, con- 
sisted of 180 members, while eighteen seats were left vacant for mem- 
bers representing areas still to be ‘liberated’. 

1 Oct.—Peking Government. Mao Tse-tung formally proclaimed the 
inauguration of the new régime at a mass rally in Peking. He said that 
the Central People’s Government Council had taken office that day and 
had decided to proclaim the formation of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China and to adopt the common 

programme of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
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as the policy of the Government. The following appointments had been 
made: Secretary-General of the Council, Lin Po-chu; Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai; Chairman of the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Council, Mao Tse-tung; Commander-in-Chief of 
the People’s Liberation Army, Chu Teh; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme People’s Court, Shen Chun-ju. The Council had also 
decided to ‘declare to the Governments of all other countries that this 
Government is the sole legal Government representing all the people 
of the People’s Republic of China’. It would establish diplomatic 


_ relations with any foreign Government ‘willing to observe the principles 


_ of equality, mutual benefit, and mutual respect of territorial integrity 
and sovereignty’. 


2 Oct.—Peking Government. The Communists announced that they 
had sent a message to all foreign diplomatic representatives in the 


country inviting recognition of the new régime. 


Soviet recognition of Communist Government and breaking off of 
relations with Nationalist Government (see U.S.S.R.). 

Hong Kong. It was learned that Gen. Mansergh had been appointed 
Commander, British Forces, in place of Gen. Festing who was return- 
ing to Britain for medical treatment. 

3 Oct.—Mr Yeh, the Nationalist Foreign Minister, said in a statement 
to the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires in Canton that Soviet recognition of the 
Communist régime was an act of aggression against China and a threat 
to the peace and security of the Far East. By her action Russia had torn 
up the 1945 treaty with China and had violated the principles of inter- 
national law. The Peking régime was obviously Soviet-sponsored—it 
was a puppet régime forced upon the people against their free will. 

Recognition of Peking Government by Bulgaria and Rumania (see 
Bulgaria and Rumania). 

Blockade. Two of the three detained U.S. ships were reported to 
have been taken to the Nationalist naval base at Tinghai. The third was 
allowed to proceed. 

4 Oct.—Recognition of People’s Republic by Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland (see Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland). 

Gen. Li Tsung-jen, the acting Nationalist President, issued a state- 
ment in Canton urging foreign countries not to establish any form of 
diplomatic relations with the Communist bandits for selfish ends. 
Communist rule over the whole of China would represent a great 
threat to world peace, democracy, and human liberty, and the Chinese 
people were determined to fight the Communists to a finish. 

1 Oct.—Recognition of People’s Republic by Yugoslavia (see Yugo- 
slavia). 

The ‘China Conference for Defending World Peace’, which was 
meeting in Peking, issued a declaration denouncing the ‘aggressive’ 
policy of the ‘American and British Imperialist bloc’. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 23 Sept.—Austrian Treaty. 
The deputies of the four Foreign Ministers resumed discussions in New 
York. They again failed to reach agreement on the disputed question of 
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COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS (continued) 
oil production in Austria, the Soviet delegate refusing to modify his 
claim that the 60 per cent share allocated to the U.S.S.R. at the Paris 
conference should be on the basis of acreage rather than of relative 
output. 

26 Sept.—Austrian Treaty. The four Foreign Ministers met jn- 
formally in New York to review the deadlock. 

29 Sept.—Austrian Treaty. The four Foreign Ministers held another 
informal meeting. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 22 Sept.—Church authorities in Prague said 
that the Government had organized a spy-system against the priests in 
order to classify them politically. 

23 Sept.—Dr Cepicka, Minister of Justice, announced at the opening 
of a lawyers’ conference in Prague that a new legal code was being 
drafted, designed to destroy the last remnants of capitalism. He also 
made a violent attack on the Catholic heirachy, accusing it of ‘murder, 
burglary, arson, fraud, sabotage, and espionage’. 

27 Sept.—Twenty leading Communists were reported to have been 
arrested in Hradec Kralove on charges of possessing a hidden store of arms, 

28 Sept.—Trade and financial agreement with Britain (see Great 
Britain). 

It was learned that the Foreign Office had sent Notes to the diplo- 
matic missions in Prague requesting them to supply the names of all 
their Czech staff and to notify all future appointments. 

1 Oct.—Three men were reported killed and several injured in two 
shooting incidents in Prague. 

2 Oct.—Communist Purge. Rude Pravo, the Communist organ, 
announced a purge of the Youth Front Organization. 

3 Oct.—Two men who had been found guilty of treason, attempted 
murder, and other crimes, were executed at Brno. 

4 Oct.—China., It was learned that the Government had recognized 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Yugoslavia. A Note was delivered to the Yugoslav Embassy denounc- 
ing the Czech-Yugoslav treaty of friendship and mutual assistance and 
requesting the recall of the Yugoslav Ambassador. The reasons given 
were ‘political enmity’ as revealed at the Rajk trial and ‘subversive 
activity’ among officials at the Yugoslav Embassy. 

It was announced that the validity of passports of Czechoslovak 
citizens in Austria would expire on 30 November. 

Church and State. The Government announced that it had approved 
a Bill to establish a new Government department, under a Minister of 
State, to ‘unify’ the administration of Church affairs. A separate 
department would be set up to deal with similar matters in Slovakia. 
Another Bill which had been approved gave the Government control of 
all Church affairs, including salaries and appointments of priests and 
clergy. 

5 Oct.—Expulsion of five members of Belgrade Embassy (see 
Yugoslavia). 
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EGYPT. 24 Sept.—Arab Refugees. Sirry Pasha, the Prime Minister, 
informed the U.N. economic survey group that Egypt was too densely 
populated to be able to accept any Arab refugees. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 27 Sept.—aA state- 
ment issued by Mr Harriman, the special E.C.A. representative in 
Europe, on his return to Paris from Washington, reviewed the progress 
achieved by the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, the 
Senate vote on the military assistance programme, and the devaluation 
of European currencies. The inflationary pressures caused by devalua- 
tion must be kept under control, and to this end internal stability was 
indispensable. A drastic reduction or elimination of trade and exchange 
restrictions was necessary for the liberalization of trade. 


FRANCE. 22 Sept.—Wages and Prices. ‘The press published a 
statement issued the previous day by the C.G.T. condemning devalua- 
tion as a device for exploiting the working class for the benefit of the 
U.S.A., and a long-foreseen consequence of the Marshall plan. With 
the prospect of a further rise in prices it was more than ever necessary 
to ‘obtain the speedy satisfaction of the workers’ legitimate demands’ 
including a permanent increase of wage rates and the enforcement of a 
forty-hour week. 

25 Sept.—Gen. de Gaulle, speaking in Bordeaux, said that it was a 
fallacy to believe that France had acquired stability and security. The 
French economy was precariously bolstered by Marshall aid; the 
Budget was balanced by inflation; the questions of wages, prices, etc. 
were as acute as ever. As for security, the Atlantic Pact lost much of its 
value once it was known that the atom bomb was no longer a secret. 
In any case nothing in the pact obliged the U.S.A. to take any large part 
in the direct defence of the Continent. Britain would fight if the west 
were attacked but she would be primarily concerned with her own 
defence. The responsibility for the immediate defence of France fell 
therefore on the French people and the nation must reorganize its 
military power accordingly. He also stressed the importance of Europe’s 
unity and said that this could be achieved only if a direct agreement 
were reached between the Germans and the French. 

Indo China. It was learned that copies of part of a confidential report 
by Gen. Revers, the Chief-of-Staff, on his visit to Indo China were 
being circulated among Viet Namese residents in Paris. 

26 Sept.—Germany. M. Parodi, Secretary-General of the Foreign 
Ministry, and later M. Queuille, the Prime Minister, received Mr 
McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner in Germany, for discussions on 
the proposed devaluation of the west German mark. 

1 Oct.—Soviet protest against formation of west German State (see 
U.S.S.R.). 

Germany. M. Parodi, addressing the foreign press on French policy 
towards Germany, said that much had recently been done towards 
achieving an understanding. Considerations of security were now con- 
fined to a few limited points such as the control of industry and the 
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FRANCE (continued) 

Ruhr. ‘The aim of dismantling was simply the limitation of a few key 
industries; the principle had to be maintained, though certain specific 
instances now appeared rather cruel. Discussing the devaluation of the 
mark he said that M. Schuman had obtained from Mr Acheson certain 
formal assurances and a promise of assistance over the price of German 
coal. He also said that France had no desire to annexe the Saar, but 
considered it as a buffer State which could contribute to a Franco- 
German rapprochement. 

Wages and Prices. After a long series of Cabinet meetings a com- 
muniqué was issued announcing certain compromise measures. These 
included a reduction in the price of certain basic commodities and 
services; the Government’s wage policy would be maintained but 
special measures would be taken to ease the lot of underpaid workers; 
on the reassembly of Parliament Bills would be tabled providing for a 
return to collective bargaining and the revival of arbitration and 
conciliation procedures in labour disputes. 

3 Oct.—Wages and Prices. The Paris Socialist federation decided to 
ask the party executive to order the Socialist Ministers from the 
Government and to summon the national council of the party, as a 
result of the Government’s failure to raise the minimum wage. The 
Paris Council of the Force Ouvriére declared the Government’s decisions 
‘utterly unacceptable’. 

4 Oct.—Wages and Prices. It was learned that the C.G.T. had 
invited other trade union organizations to discuss joint action to enforce 
wage claims. 

5 Oct.—Government Changes. M. Queuille, Prime Minister, handed 
in his resignation following disagreement within the Cabinet on the 
issue of wages and prices. 

E.R.P. The Government submitted to the O.E.E.C. a list of goods 
on which import quotas would be discontinued, representing 20 per 
cent of French import trade with O.E.E.C. countries. 


GERMANY. 22 Sept.—fews. In a message to the Jews in western 
Germany on the occasion of the Jewish New Year, Dr Adenauer, 
Chancellor of the west German Republic, invited their collaboration 
in the reconstruction of Germany and expressed his Government’s 
intention of making good, as far as possible, the wrongs done to them in 
the past. 

23 Sept.—Western Germany. Dr Adenauer told Parliament that there 
would be no increase in the price of most essential imported foodstuffs 
as a result of the proposed currency devaluation. 

24 Sept.—Berlin. The western Commandants received a letter from 
Gen. Kvashnin, the Soviet transport chief, replying evasively to their 
letter of 10 September about the Reichbahn’s failure to implement the 
railway strike agreement. 

25 Sept.—Western Germany. After discussions between the three 
High Commissioners on the proposed devaluation of the D-mark, and a 
discussion between Dr Adenauer and Mr McCloy, the U.S. High 
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Commissioner, the latter left by air for Paris to consult with members 
of the French Government. 

26 Sept.—Western Germany. The High Commissioners announced 
that Germans would in future be allowed to travel abroad without 
allied authorization. The allies reserved the right to refuse an exit 

ermit under certain conditions. 

Mr McCloy’s talks on devaluation in Paris (see France). 

Dismantling. A three-day series of conferences began in industrial 
centres in the Ruhr to which the American press had been invited, in a 
last minute attempt to save some of the most important steel and 
synthetic petrol plants from dismantling. 

‘ 27 Sept.—Berlin. Mr Johnston, chairman of the public advisory 
board of the E.C.A., arrived in Berlin from Paris for conferences with 
U.S. officials on Marshall aid for Berlin. 

28 Sept.—Berlin. The three western Commandants sent a letter to 
Gen. Kotikov, the Soviet Commandant, informing him that on the 
instructions of their High Commissioners they could not continue the 
four-Power talks for the normalization of the city so long as the Soviet 
authorities failed to honour the agreements they had freely negotiated. 
The conversations had become futile owing to Soviet failure to enforce 
the agreement ending the railway strike. Gen. Kvashnin’s letter was 
described as a ‘cynical repudiation’ of the undertakings he had given. 

Devaluation. The High Commissioners handed a communiqué 
to Dr Adenauer stating that they did not ‘interpose any objection’ to 
the Federal Government establishing a new exchange rate for the D- 
mark of $0-238 (compared with the previous rate of $0-3). Any existing 
discriminatory practices or dumping must be eliminated, and measures 
must be taken to eliminate any subsidies granted in support of such 
practices. Action must be taken within seven days to ensure that the 
interests of countries importing coal from Germany were not pre- 
judiced by the devaluation of the mark. 

Dr Adenauer opposed this declaration in the Lower House, asserting 
that the clause dealing with coal exports was ‘impossible and intoler- 
able’. 

Confirmation of dismantling policy by three Powers (see United 
States). 

29 Sept.—Berlin. The non-Communist railwaymen’s trade union 
asked the three western Commandants to place the railway stations in 
the western Sectors under the protection of the western Sector police, 
owing to the unrest caused by the arrests of local railwaymen by the 
Soviet-controlled police. 

It was learned that the Reichsbahn administration had withdrawn 
dismissal notices against about 1,000 railwaymen in the western 
Sectors. 

The three months agreement under which the western Magistrat 
paid the 40 per cent west mark supplement to west Berlin railway 
workers expired, and on the instructions of the western Commandants 
it was not renewed. 

Devaluation. It was announced in Bonn that the Federal Government, 
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GERMANY (continued) 

on the advice of the Bank Deutscher Lander, had fixed the new ex- 
change rate of the D-mark at $o-238, with retrospective effect from 
19 September. 

Trade Agreement. A supplementary trade agreement between 
western Germany and Italy, to the value of £9,642,257, was signed in 
Frankfurt. 

30 Sept.—Berlin. The official Soviet-sponsored Téagliche Rundschau 
described the action of the western Commandants as ‘a provocative 
attempt to sabotage the Paris agreement’, maintaining that there had 
been no illegal dismissals of railwaymen and that the financial promises 
in the agreement had been kept. 

Western Germany. The Lower House passed a resolution declaring 
that Berlin should be treated as the twelfth Land of the Republic and 
that it should eventually become the capital of Germany again. 

Dismantling. During a debate in the Lower House, Dr Adenauer 
emphasized the psychological importance of a revision of dismantling 
policy which, like the Treaty of Versailles, was likely to become the best 
propaganda for unbridled nationalism. A motion was passed expressing 
the hope that the allies would put a stop to it. 

A statement issued in Frankfurt showed that since the end of the war 
Britain had spent just over £200 million on feeding and maintaining the 
German population. 

1 Oct.—Soviet protest to three western Powers against formation of 
west German State (see U.S.S.R.). 

M. Parodi on French policy towards Germany (see France). 

The last U.S. aircraft flying in the air-lift landed at Tempelhof. 

4 Oct.—East German Government. The executive of the Socialist 
Unity Party adopted a resolution supporting the formation of a ‘pro- 
visional Government of the democratic German Republic’. 

Inter-zonal Trade. The High Commission intervened just before the 
signing ceremony in Frankfurt of a trade pact between east and west 
Germany, declaring that the terms of the agreement must first be sub- 
mitted to the allied authorities. 

Western Germany. Mr McCloy, addressing members of his staff in 
Frankfurt, emphasized the responsibilities and difficulties of this new 
phase of occupation. It was essential that the democratic faith take root 
in Germany before the testing time came, whether from Left or Right, 
and it was up to each one of them, by his example and firmness, to 
impress upon the Germans the advantages of individual freedom. 

Dismantling. The Government formally requested the High Com- 
mission to call a halt to dismantling, pending consideration of German 
proposals for the alternative use of the installations concerned. 

Hungarian protest against west German Government (see Hungary). 

5 Oct.—East German Government. A joint meeting of the executive 
committee of the People’s Council and the anti-Fascist bloc in Berlin 
adopted a resolution declaring that the formation of a west German 
State, the promulgation of the Occupation Statute, and other measures 
in western Germany were evidence of a ‘grave national emergency’ 
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brought about by the diktat of the western Powers. The People’s 
Council was therefore called upon to declare itself a ‘provisional Lower 
Chamber’ in accordance with the Constitution adopted in May, and 
to create a ‘constitutional Government of the German People’s Republic’. 

An article in the Tagliche Rundschau said that the new Government 
would be independent. It would be responsible to the German people, 
and not to any High Commission; its activities would not be curbed by 
an occupation Statute; a peace treaty would be concluded with it in 
accordance with the Potsdam agreements, and ‘after this peace treaty 
its territory will be free of occupation troops’. 

Dr Hamann, chairman of the Liberal Democratic Party in the Soviet 
Zone, said in an interview with the west German press agency, D.P.A., 
that his Party had agreed to the setting up of a provisional Government 
so long as elections were held after a set term had elapsed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 23 Sept.—Government’s announcement of 
atomic explosion in the U.S.S.R. (see United States). 

Rumamia. It was learned that Mr Berman, an official at the Rumanian 
Legation, had been declared persona non grata by the Government. ‘This 
step followed the request for the recall of the British Chargé d’ Affaires in 
Bucharest on 2 August. 

26 Sept.—British Honduras. A message sent by Mr Creech Jones, the 
Colonial Secretary, to the Governor of British Honduras which was 
published, acknowledged with warm appreciation a resolution of the 
Legislative Council affirming the ‘unalterable determination’ of the 
people of the colony to remain British and to ‘work out their own 
independence within the framework of the British Commonwealth’. 
The message reaffirmed the Government’s willingness to submit 
Guatemala’s legal claim to the International Court but declared that in 
the absence of a legal decision by the Court against Britain, they would 
not countenance any change in the international status of the colony 
or any part of it. 

The text was also published of the Government’s reply to the 
Guatemalan Note of 27 May on the dispute. The British Note, which 
was delivered in Guatemala City on 8 September stated that the main 
obstacle to a settlement was the manner in which the case should be 
referred to the International Court. The Government held it as vitally 
important that the question should be settled on a legal basis and were 
not prepared to accept a reference to the Court ex aequo et bono which 
could give a decision on the basis of the view of expediency or policy. 
The Guatemalan suggestion that the people of British Honduras 
wished to sever the British connection was rejected as absurd. 

Mr Bevin’s speech (see U.N. General Assembly). 

Mr Havenga, South African Finance Minister, arrived in South- 
ampton from the U.S.A. 

27 Sept.—Devaluation. Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing the Com- 
mons, reviewed the causes leading up to devaluation. This, he said, was 
no miracle-working device. It depended for its efficacy on a substantial 
increase in the volume of exports to North America, involving increased 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 
production, a higher level of productivity, and new methods of sales- 


manship. A slight increase in domestic prices must be expected as a 
result of this policy, which had however been chosen by the Govern- 
ment as the only alternative to one of severe deflation with the accom- 
panying evil of mass unemployment. In order that the policy should 
succeed it was absolutely essential that there should be no increase in 
personal incomes arising out of profits, wages, or salaries, save in very 
exceptional cases of genuine hardship. In order to level out the burden 
resulting from devaluation the tax on distributed profits would be 
increased from 25 per cent to 30 per cent. Government expenditure 
must be cut, but defence and the social services would not be affected. 

28 Sept.—Trade and Financial Agreements. Three agreements were 
signed with Czechoslovakia covering: (1) compensation of £8 million 
by Czechoslovakia during the following ten years for British property 
in Czechoslovakia; (2) the payment of £15 million by Czechoslovakia 
during the following five years towards her £28 million Government 
debt; (3) five-year trade and finance. Under this agreement the U.K. 
would import from Czechoslovakia essential goods to the value of 
about £4,800,000 in the first year and of £4,500,000 annually in the 
subsequent years, and would export to her annually goods in easy 
supply to a value of £1,500,000. ; 

End of combined Chiefs-of-Staff announced (see United States). 

29 Sept.—E.R.P. In accordance with the O.E.E.C. plans for the 
freeing of European trade Mr Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, 
announced in the Commons the removal of import licensing restrictions 
on a wide range of goods from countries where no loss of gold or dollars 
would be involved. (The O.E.E.C. countries excluded from the 
relaxations were Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, and western 
Germany). He later told a press conference that the Government 
would keep under review the goods not included in this list of relaxa- 
tions. Future policy must be guided by the extent to which other 


countries reciprocated. 
30 Sept.—Expenditure since 1945 on maintenance of Germany 


(see Germany). 

Hungary. The Foreign Office announced that on 1 July Mr Harrison, 
a British subject employed on the staff of the Legation in Budapest, 
had been forced into a car bearing an official Hungarian registration 
number and later, during a four hours’ interrogation, had been told to 
prepare a list of ‘Hungarian traitors’ before 10 July. By so doing he 
could secure the release of a Hungarian woman friend who had recently 
been arrested for trying to flee the country. If he refused the woman 
would bear the consequences. He had then been released and had left 
the country on g July. A Note of protest had been handed to the 
Hungarian Government, but as no reply had been received the Govern- 
ment had requested the recall of an official at the Hungarian Legation 
in London. 

The Polish Resettlement Corps completed its disbandment. 

British Honduras. A statement issued by the Guatemalan Minister 
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denied the claim that the people of the British Honduras wished to 
remain British. The Legislative Council was not freely elected and its 
recently published resolution was not representative, while the in- 
habitants who dared to express their true feelings were ‘systematically 
watched and molested’. 

1 Oct.—Soviet protest against west German State (see U.S.S.R.). 

2 Oct.—Mr Bevin in Ottawa (see Canada). 

3 Oct.—Pakistan, Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at a luncheon in 
honour of Mr Ghulam Mohammed, Finance Minister of Pakistan, 
emphasized Britain’s interest in the capital development of Pakistan and 
the efforts of British industry to supply her with essential goods. The 
value of exports to Pakistan in the first six months of 1949 was just under 
£18 million, compared with {12,290,000 for the previous half-year, and 
£5,760,000 for the corresponding period of 1948. Mr Ghulam Moham- 
med said that Pakistan’s decision not to devalue the rupee was primarily 
based on the desire to earn dollars. There was no desire or intention to 
leave the sterling bloc. 

4 Oct.—Sterling-dollar Balance. Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at the 
Lord Mayor’s dinner, announced that the gold and dollar deficit in 
the third quarter of the year, ending on 30 September (using the 
figures of the old rate of exchange for the whole period) was £133 
million, compared with £82 million in the first quarter, and £157 
million in the second. This deficit was reduced to £55 million, by £7 
million drawn on Canadian credit and £71 million from E.R.P. assist- 
ance. Total reserves were £330 million on 18 September, when the 
exchange rate was altered, rising to £351 million by the end of the 
month, compared with £406 million at the end of June. He went on to 
speak of the inflationary pressure that was again beginning to build up. 
Revenue in the current year appeared to be in line with Budget esti- 
mates but the outlook for expenditure was not so good. Defence and 
the social services, for instance, would cost more than anticipated and 
there would have to be economies elsewhere or increased revenue, if 
the disinflationary character of the Budget was to be preserved, as 
indeed it must be. 

Hungary. It was learned that a Note had been received from the 
Hungarian Government protesting in the same terms as the Soviet 
Note of 1 October, against the establishment of the west German 
Republic. 

Mr Bevin’s statements in Ottawa (see Canada). 

5 Oct.—Lord Listowel in Jamaica (see West Indies). 


GREECE. 26 Sept.—Speech by Mr Tsaldaris (see U.N. General 
Assembly). 

30 Sept.—D. Gheorghiou, a Communist leader recently sentenced to 
death by a military court for taking part in armed rebellion, was 
executed. The Prime Minister, Mr Diomedes, explained that it had been 
impossible to prevent the execution as the Government motion for the 
— of death sentences by a council of pardons was not yet in 
orce. 
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GUATEMALA. 26 Sept.—Publication of British Note on British 
Honduras (see Great Britain). 
30 Sept.—Statement by Minister in London (see Great Britain). 


HUNGARY. 22 Sept.—Yugoslav attack on Rajk trial (see Yugoslavia), 

24 Sept.—Rajk Trial. All the civilian defendants were found guilty, 
Rajk, Szonyi, and Szalai were sentenced to death, Justus, Brankov, and 
Ogyenovics to life imprisonment. The verdict on the two officers Palffy 
and Korondy was referred to the military courts. 

Yugoslav Note of protest (see Yugoslavia). 

26 Sept.— Yugoslavia. The Government ordered the immediate 
expulsion of the first Secretary of the Yugoslav Legation and nine 
members of his staff as a result of the Rajk trial, which had shown that 
‘Yugoslav spies and murderers came to Budapest in the guise of diplo- 
mats’. (Only the Yugoslav Minister, Mr Yovanovich and two minor 
officials were allowed to remain). 

27 Sept.—The Government received an ‘energetic protest’ against 
the expulsion of Yugoslav diplomats. Reprisals in Belgrade (see Yugo- 
slavia). 

Austrian protest about mining of frontier (see Austria). 

28 Sept.— Yugoslavia. It was learned that the British Legation had 
received a Note from the Yugoslav Government stating that Hungary 
had defaulted in her reparations payments to Yugoslavia and invoking 
article 40 of the Hungarian Peace Treaty (which provided that any 
dispute regarding its fulfilment should be referred to the heads of the 
British, U.S., and Soviet missions in Budapest). 

30 Sept.— Yugoslavia. A Note was handed to the Yugoslav Minister 
denouncing the Hungarian-Yugoslav treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance, on the grounds of Yugoslavia’s alleged plans to overthrow the 
Hungarian Government as revealed at the Rajk trial. 

Request for recall of official at London Legation, and British state- 
ment (see Great Britain). 

Addressing Communist Party leaders in Budapest Mr Rakosi, 
deputy Prime Minister, said that the revelations made at the Rajk trial 
necessitated a speeding up of the Party’s plans for the development of 
Socialism and also showed the need for stricter discipline and vigilance 
than ever before. Had the plot succeeded Hungary would have become 
an American colony ‘sub-let to Tito.’ Turning to the dispute with the 
Church he accused the clergy of terrorizing parents in order to persuade 
them to apply for religious teaching for their children, as provided in the 
decree of 11 September. The Government stood firmly on the principle 

of religious freedom but it could not tolerate these practices and would 
have to change its methods. 

4 Oct.—The Government recognized the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Protest to Britain against establishment of west German Republic 
(see Great Britain). 


INDIA. 26 Sept.—Communism. The Madras Government declared the 
Communist Party an unlawful organization in the province. 
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29 Sept.—Communism. The Government published a documented 
White Paper entitled ‘Communist violence in India’, giving a record 
of the Party’s subversive activities in the current year, including 
murder, pillage, and sabotage. Extracts were quoted from Communist 
circulars to show that they preached and planned widespread violence 
in their endeavour to overthrow the Government, and details were given 
of their organized tactics and training of guerrilla bands. Their main 
activities had concentrated in West Bengal and Hyderabad. The pam- 
phlet declared that though the Government was tolerant of its political 
opponents it was determined to combat lawlessness with all the means at 
its disposal. 

$10 million loan granted (see U.N. International Bank). 

3 Oct.—Communism. 'Three persons were killed and two injured in a 
clash between the police and Communists at Cuddapah, Madras, 
following the arrest of Communist leaders. 

5 Oct.—Devaluation. Dr Matthai, Finance Minister, told Parliament 
that India had accepted devaluation under ‘the compulsion of cir- 
cumstances’. He said that the Government had been informed of the 
British decision to devalue only two days before the public announce- 
ment, and protested against the failure of Sir Stafford Cripps to consult 
with the Commonwealth countries beforehand. This was particularly 
regrettable because the brief for the Washington talks, prepared at the 
preceding conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers in London 
had made no reference to devaluation. He also said that Pakistan’s 
decision not to devalue was unjustified, and had resulted in a drastic 
break in economic relations between the two Dominions. 


INDONESIA. 5 Oct.—President Soekarno said in a broadcast that 
the Dutch Army should be withdrawn within six months of the transfer 
of sovereignty. The Republic could not accept the suggestion made at 
The Hague that the Republican Army and the Indonesian troops now 
forming part of the Dutch Colonial Army, should remain separated. 
Indonesia wanted one army, with one Commander and one Defence 
Minister. 


ITALY. 27 Sept.—Defence. Signor Pacciardi, the Minister of Defence, 
announced in the Chamber of Deputies that the Army was to be 
increased to full treaty strength—2z50,o00 men—and that a naval 
building programme estimated at 50 million lira would begin on 1 
January. Negotiations were in progress for the purchase of jet fighters. 

The seamen’s strike ended. 

28 Sept.—Signor Saragat, Minister of Mercantile Marine, announced 
in the Chamber that according to a recently approved programme the 
merchant fleet was expected to reach three million tons by 1952, as com- 
pared with 3,094,491 tons in 1941. About 5,000 million lire had been 
earmarked for the reconstruction of ports. 

29 Sept.—Trade agreement with western Germany (see Germany). 

30 Sept.—Signor Pella, the Minister of the Treasury, ended a debate 
in the Chamber on the effects of sterling devaluation by announcing 
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ITALY (continued) 

that the lira would not be devalued. He also said that Italy’s gold 
reserves had been more than doubled since 30 June and now stood at 
225 tons, covering 17 per cent of the note circulation. 


JAPAN. 23 Sept.—Gen. MacArthur lifted most of the restrictions on 
friendly relations between the U.S. occupation forces and the Japanese 
people. 

30 Sept.—Australian decision to continue non-fraternization (see 
Australia). 


KASHMIR. 23 Sept.—The U.N. Commission issued the text of its 
correspondence with the Indian and Pakistani Governments on its 
arbitration proposals. This showed that India could not accept as a 
matter for arbitration the question of the disarming of the Azad forces. 
Nor could India accept a settlement which failed to take into account 
the moral element inherent in Pakistan’s act of aggression. 

28 Sept.—Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, told 
a meeting at Gilgit that by any standards—cultural, economic, geo- 
graphical, or religious—Kashmir and Pakistan were ‘irrevocably 
linked’. “The fate of future Indo-Pakistan relations rests, above every- 
thing else, on the Kashmir dispute.’ He also said that the decision not to 
devalue the Pakistan rupee was ‘final and irrevocable’. 

25 Sept.—A statement issued by the U.N. Commission in Delhi 
on the eve of its departure from the sub-continent reviewed the various 
stages of its activities since its arrival in July the previous year, and 
reaffirmed its belief that a peaceful solution of the situation would be 
reached. 


MALAYA. 23 Sept.—Thirty bandits attacked the police escort to a 
convoy in the Kroh area of northern Perak, killing five constables and 
wounding six others. 

25 Sept.—One Army officer and two soldiers were killed in an 
operation in the Kuala Kuba area of Selangor. 

Official casualty lists for the Army showed that since the beginning 
of the emergency sixteen officers and ninety other ranks had been 
killed and fifteen officers and 162 other ranks injured. 

A gang of 150 bandits attacked a village in the Mentakab area of 
Pahang, burning two houses and looting others. 

2 Oct.—A gang of bandits continued a series of terrorist activities in 
the Jerantut-Mentakab area of Pahang. 

3 Oct.—Six Gurkhas were killed in an ambush near Seremban, in 
Negri Sembilan. 

4 Oct.—Mr MacDonald, second police magistrate at Singapore, was 
stabbed and seriously injured in the court building by a Chinese 
assailant. 

One British soldier and two bandits were killed in an engagement 
near Jelebu, in Negri Sembilan. 

Chinese bandits destroyed many buildings on the Kemayan estate in 
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Pahang. An estate at Mentakab was also attacked but the bandits were 
driven off. 


NETHERLANDS. 23 Sept.—Indonesia. It was announced that the 
three delegations to the round-table conference had agreed in principle 
on the main points of the proposed union. 

s Oct.—E.R.P. It was announced that the Government had submitted 
to the O.E.E.C. a list of goods on which import restrictions would be 
discontinued and a second list of goods on which restrictions would be 
discontinued provided other countries made similar concessions. The 
first list affected about 24 per cent of Dutch imports from the O.E.E.C. 
countries in 1948, and the second about 60 per cent. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 5 Oct.—The first meeting of the defence 
committee was held in Washington attended by the Defence Ministers 
of eleven of the signatory Powers and the Icelandic Minister in Washing- 


ton. 


PAKISTAN. 28 Sept.—Prime Minister’s statements on Kashmir 
dispute and also on non-devaluation (see Kashmir). 

3 Oct.—Statements by Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Ghulam Moham- 
med (see Great Britain). 


PARAGUAY. 4 Oct.—The Government declared a state of siege 
throughout the country as a result of ‘subversive activities’ aiming at 
the establishment of a despotic and terrorist régime. 


POLAND. 30 Sept.— Yugoslavia. A Note was handed to the Yugoslav 
Minister denouncing the Polish-Yugoslav treaty of friendship and 
mutual assistance, and requesting the immediate recall of eight members 
of the Yugoslav Embassy in Warsaw. The reasons given were that the 
Rajk trial in Budapest had revealed Yugoslavia’s subordination to 
imperialist circles and her connection with counter-revolutionary plots 
against the people’s democracies. The Government also had proof 
of espionage activities carried out in Poland by Yugoslav representatives. 

4 Oct.—The Government recognized the Chinese People’s Republic 
and broke off relations with the Nationalist Government at Canton. 

5 Oct.—Expulsion of eight members of Belgrade Embassy (see 
Yugoslavia). 


RUMANIA. 23 Sept.—Recall of official at London Legation requested 
(see Great Britain). 

1 Oct.— Yugoslavia. A Note was handed to the Yugoslav Ambassador 
revoking the Rumanian-Yugoslav treaty of friendship because of 
alleged Yugoslav activities ‘hostile . . . to the security and sovereignty 
of Rumania’. 

3 Oct.—China. The Government decided to recognize the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 
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SOMALILAND, EX-ITALIAN. 5 Oct.—Two persons were killed 
and thirteen injured in anti-Italian demonstrations at Mogadishu. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 26 Sept.—Mr Havenga in Britain (see Great 
Britain). 


TRANSJORDAN. 22 Sept.—Devaluation. The pound was devalued 
in line with sterling from $4-03 to $2-80. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

29 Sept.—Delegates of the five Great Powers and Canada continued 
their series of private consultations. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
26 Sept.—Steel Committee. A new session was opened in Geneva, 


EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
29 Sept.—The conference unanimously adopted a budget estimate of 
$8 million for 1950. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
26 Sept.—A regional conference opened in Singapore. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

22 Sept.—Dr ‘Tsiang (China) spoke of the flood of Communism 
inundating the Far East and accused the U.S.S.R. of an imperialist 
policy differing only superficially from that of the Tsarist régime. The 
Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact had increased the danger to 
the peoples of the Far East and he appealed to the Assembly to realize 
that the world was indivisible, and not to retreat to the illusory security 
of half a world. 

23 Sept.—M. Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, made a speech 
justifying the organization of regional security arrangements until such 
time as an entente among the Great Powers enabled the Security Council 
to act effectively and an international army was established. In the 
matters of disarmament and atomic energy France could not be taken in 
by mere appearances of détente and optimism. 

Mr Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign Minister, rejected the Chinese 
charges of Soviet imperialism. They sprang from the ‘beastly hatred of 
the foundering reactionary Chinese circles’ for everything advanced and 
democratic and were not worthy of an answer. Then after a long attack 
on Anglo-U.S. policy, which was directed against the U.S.S.R. and 
aimed at world domination, he called on the Assembly to: (1) condemn 
the preparations for a new war being conducted by a number of nations, 
particularly the U.S.A. and Britain; (2) recognize as inadmissable any 
further delays in the adoption of practical measures for unconditional 
prohibition of atomic weapons and for the establishment of adequate 
strict international control; (3) express the desire that the five permanent 
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members of the Security Council—the U.S.A., Great Britain, China, 
France, and the Soviet Union, should conclude a pact for the strengthen- 
ing of peace. 

26 Sept.—Mr Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary, in a review of 
world affairs made the following points: Atomic Weapons. The Soviet 
plea for prohibition could only be realized if reinforced by an effective 
system of international control. Was the U.S.S.R. now prepared to 
accept such a system? Britain still adhered to the three-Power declara- 
tion of November 1945. Greece. ‘This country whose sacrifices and 
endurance had won widespread admiration should now settle its 
differences with its neighbours and not adopt the attitude of its 
enemies. Soviet policy. Events in the Balkans and elsewhere showed that 
the U.S.S.R. was carrying out an imperialist policy under a new 
disguise. Words in the Soviet mind had a different meaning from what 
they had in the rest of the world—democracy, for instance, meaning the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party. But if Mr Vyshinsky, when calling 
for mutual discussions, meant that in future they were to exchange 
views in a spirit of reasonableness and compromise the British Govern- 
ment would welcome it. But the recent Soviet Notes to Yugoslavia 
appeared as a direct contradiction to Mr Vyshinsky’s appeal for peace, 
and he would be happy to know that Mr Vyshinsky’s advice to the 
Assembly was being accepted by his Government, and the threat to 
Yugoslavia withdrawn. China. Britain would make no attempt to 
interfere in China’s choice of Government. 

Mr Pearson, the Canadian Minister of External Affairs, spoke of the 
Communist menace to world peace and described Mr Vyshinsky’s 
proposals as propaganda. 

Mr Kardelj, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, brought up his Govern- 
ment’s dispute with the U.S.S.R. He said there was a profound dis- 
crepancy between Soviet words and deeds. It was impossible to speak 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries while 
pursuing a policy such as that now being conducted by the Soviet 
Union against Yugoslavia, involving an economic blockade, threatening 
Notes, ostentatious troop movements, and a campaign of slander and 
lies. It was well-known that Yugoslavia belonged to no bloc and had 
concluded no secret agreements against the U.S.S.R. But she wanted 
to organize her Socialist life in her own way. 

Greece. Mr Tsaldaris, the Greek Foreign Minister, said that the 
Balkan problem had reached a new stage with the almost complete 
elimination of the guerrilla bands in Greece. The forces used against 
Greece were once more physically within the control of the Cominform 
countries. The Greek military leadership was therefore faced by a 
dilemma that could only be solved with U.N. support. Foreign attacks 
on Greece must stop. The Security Council was unable to act owing to 
the lack of unanimity among the big Powers, but if peace in the Balkans 
were further jeopardized Greece would ‘find means in accordance with 
the Charter to support the efforts of the countries that are defending 
their independence’. 

27 Sept.—China. Dr Tsiang lodged a formal complaint with the 
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President and the Secretary-General concerning ‘threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of China and to the peace of the 
Far East, resulting from a Soviet violation of the Sino-Soviet treaty of 
friendship and alliance of 14 August 1945, and from Soviet violations 
of the Charter’. 


Balkans Conciliation Commission 

4 Oct.—The Commission set up by the Political Committee on 
29 September began its work by holding separate interviews with the 
British, U.S., and Soviet delegates. 


Political Committee 

28 Sept.—Greece. The Australian delegate proposed that a committee 
should be set up led by the President of the Assembly, Gen. Romulo, 
and the U.N. Secretary-General, Mr Trygve Lie, to carry on the work 
of conciliation between Greece and her northern neighbours. 

29 Sept.—Greece. The Australian motion was unanimously approved. 

30 Sept.—Ex-Italian Colonies. Mr McNeil (Britain) told the com- 
mittee that the British Government had now decided that a trusteeship 
system for Libya was impracticable and that the whole territory should 
become independent in three to five years’ time. In the meantime there 
should be a steady transfer of power to the people so that when the 
British went their going would be scarcely noticed. The limited measure 
of self-government recently inaugurated in Cyrenaica was compatible 
with British obligations under the Italian peace treaty and with the 
position vis-a-vis the United Nations. Similar developments were long 
overdue in Tripolitania. The ultimate union of Cyrenaica and Tripoli- 
tania was an inevitable historical development but this was a question to 
be decided by the people of Libya themselves. Britain fully recognized 
the special interests of France in the Fezzan, and her attitude towards 
Somaliland and Eritrea remained essentially unchanged. 

Dr Jessup (U.S.A.) supported the main lines of this proposal, 
declaring that Libyan independence should be achieved within four 
years and suggesting that the British and French administrations should 
be assisted by an advisory council in such matters as the formation of 
a central Government. 

The Soviet delegate proposed an immediate declaration of Libyan 
independence and the withdrawal within three months of all foreign 
troops and military bases. 

1 Oct.—Ex-Italian Colonies. M. Couve de Murville (France) sup- 
ported the British proposals for Libyan independence, but advised 
against hasty action. The question of the union of the three areas should 
be left to the people themselves to decide. 

Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, proposed that Tripoli- 
tania be granted immediate independence within a Libyan ‘unitary 
structure’ of federal form supervised by an international control com- 
mission, of which Italy should be a member. Elections to a constituent 
assembly in Tripolitania should be held within six months. Eritrea 
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should remain undivided and be granted independence, and Somaliland 
should be under Italian trusteeship. Count Sforza also denounced the 
Soviet veto on Italy’s membership of the United Nations, as a violation 
of the Italian peace treaty. 

3 Oct.—Ex-Italian Colonies. Sir Benegal Rau (India) proposed that 
the committee appoint a commission of three to lay down the basis for a 
‘genuinely representative Assembly’ for Libya, leaving it to the three 
territories to decide whether they wanted a unitary or federal Constitu- 
tion, or three separate States with certain common services. The 
Commission should also investigate conditions in Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland. 

The Soviet delegate proposed that Eritrea and Somaliland be placed 
under trusteeship for a five-year period, under a U.N. administrator, 
aided by seven-Power advisory Councils of which the U.S.S.R. 
should be a member. He also questioned the legality of British measures 
in Cyrenaica in relation to the Italian peace treaty. Mr Manuilsky 
(Ukraine) violently criticized the British proposals and accused Britain 
and the U.S.A. of trying to utilize the territories as militarily strategic 
bases. 

Korea. The ad hoc committee adopted a resolution which maintained 
the U.N. Commission in being and empowered it to appoint observers 
to report on developments that might lead to military conflict. 

4 Oct.—Ex-Italian Colonies. Dr Arce (Argentina) proposed that 
Libya and Eritrea should be granted immediate independence. Cyren- 
aica, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan should each elect a provisional 
Government with the assistance of a U.N. Commission. 

Kamel Abdul Rahim Bey (Egypt) emphasized the importance of 
Libyan unity and proposed the granting of immediate independence, 
to be followed within a short period by free elections under a special 
U.N. Commission. He repeated Egyptian claims to the Sollum plateau 
and a number of oases and wells on the Egyptian frontier. 

Faris el Khouri (Syria) supported the Soviet proposals. 

Balkans Peace Treaties. The U.S. delegate to the ad hoc committee 
proposed that a ruling of the International Court be sought as to 
whether Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania were bound to accept the 
provisions of the peace treaties for the settlement of disputes—in this 
case the opposed interpretations of the human rights clauses. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 

29 Sept.—A further $10 million loan was granted to India for the 
purchase of agricultural machinery for jungle clearance. (The $34 
million loan to India on 18 August (see p. 593) should have been 
recorded under the International Bank instead of under the United 
States). 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

22 Sept.—A statement issued by M. Gutt, managing director of the 
Fund, expressed satisfaction at the orderly realignment of the exchange 
rates. The ‘revolution’ which had taken place within the past few days 
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UNITED NATIONS. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (continued) 
was the first big public action towards the attainment of the purposes 
of the !monetary fund. It was important that the effects of deprecia- 
tion should not be offset by a rise in home costs. And it was essential 
that the western hemisphere and in particular, the U.S.A., should 
increase its imports from the rest of the world. 

Currency devaluation (see Transjordan). 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

4 Oct.—It was learned that in his report to the general council the 
Director-General had expressed concern about the future of the 
‘hard-core cases’, estimated at about 174,300, who would be left without 
protection in Germany, Austria, and Italy when the organization ended 
on 30 June 1950. He called for consideration of the matter by the 
General Assembly. 


UNITED STATES. 22 Sept.—M.A.P. The Senate approved the 
$1,314 million programme for military assistance by §5 votes to 24, 
with an amendment that one half of the arms shipments should be 
carried by U.S. ships. 

23 Sept.—Atomic Energy. President Truman announced that the 
Government had evidence that within recent weeks an atomic explosion 
had occurred in the U.S.S.R. The probability of this development had 
always been taken into account, and its realization emphasized once 
again the necessity for an effective, enforceable, system of international 
control. A similar statement was issued by the British and Canadian 
Governments. 

Foreign Trade. Figures were published showing that a favourable 
trade balance of $3,226 million had been built up in the first half of the 
year—a rise of nearly one third compared with the second half of 1948. 
Imports from Marshall plan countries dropped 14 per cent. 

26 Sept.—Foreign Trade. President Truman signed the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

M.A.P. The joint congressional committee agreed on the figure of 
$1,314,010,000 for the arms aid programme, including $1,000 million 
for the Atlantic Pact nations. 

27 Sept.—Under-developed Areas. Mr Webb, acting Secretary of 
State, introducing the ‘Fourth Point’ programme for the technical 
assistance of backward areas to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
stated that wherever possible the plans should be carried out by the 
United Nations and other international agencies. It would be U.S. 
policy to take part in the projects only when they were initiated and 
approved by the Governments concerned. Mr Thorp, assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs, said that the programme envisaged for the 
first fiscal year would involve a total outlay of $85 million. About one- 
third of this sum would come from the recipient countries, $12 million 
from the international agencies, and $13 million from the U.N. pro- 
gramme for technical aid. This would leave an outlay of about 
$34,500,000 for the U.S.A. 
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28 Sept.—M.A.P. The House of Representatives approved the Bill 
by 223 votes to 109. The Senate later approved it by voice vote. 

E.R.P. The Senate and House conference reached agreement on the 
Foreign Aid Bill, accepting the Senate figure of $3,628,380,000 for the 
E.C.A. A compromise was reached on two amendments: $110,000 was 
authorized for the congressional ‘Watchdog Committee’ and $25,000 
to be spent by Mr Hoffman, at his discretion, on a re-survey of the 
effect of dismantling in Germany on European recovery. 

A spokesman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff announced that the Anglo- 
U.S. Combined Chiefs-of-Staff (the war-time High Command) had 
been disbanded. 

Germany. A State Department spokesman said that during recent 
conversations in Washington between the Secretary of State and the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain and France it had been agreed that there 
should be no change in the dismantling programme. 

29 Sept.—E.R.P. Both Houses of Congress approved the Foreign 
Aid Bill. 

30 Sept.—China. The Government cabled the Chinese Nationalist 
Government requesting the early release of three U.S. merchant ships 
detained at the mouth of the Yangtze. 

Atomic Energy. The first stage of the discussions with Britain and 
Canada ended. 

1 Oct.—Soviet protest against formation of west German State (see 
U.S.S.R.). 

1 Oct.—Information requested about disappearance of U.S. officials 
in Korea (see U.S.S.R.). 

Strikes. About 500,000 steel workers came out on strike for pensions 
and social benefit schemes. 

5 Oct.—E.R.P. Mr Hoffman, addressing the A. F. of L. convention 
at St Paul, Minnesota, described the relaxation of import quotas by 
some of the O.E.E.C. countries as a ‘historic step’ towards European 
recovery and world peace. 


U.S.S.R. 22 Sept.—Yugoslav attack in connection with Budapest 
trial (see Yugoslavia). 

23 Sept.—U.S. announcement of atomic explosion in the U.S.S.R. 
(see United States). 

Mr Vyshinsky’s speech (see U.N. General Assembly). 

25 Sept.—Atomic Energy. A statement by Tass replying to the U.S. 
announcement said that blasting operations in progress in different 
parts of the country might well have attracted attention abroad. As for 
the production of the atomic weapon, the Soviet Union already pos- 
sessed this secret in 1947, as Mr Molotov, then Foreign Minister, had 
declared in a speech on 6 November of that year. The Soviet Govern- 
ment would continue to press for the absolute prohibition of the 
atomic weapon—a prohibition which must be corroborated by control. 

27 Sept.— Yugoslavia. A Note was handed to the Yugoslav Chargé 
d’Affaires denouncing the Soviet-Yugoslav treaty of ‘friendship and 
collaboration, signed on 11 April 1945, on the grounds of Yugoslavia’s 
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alleged anti-Soviet activity as shown in the Rajk trial in Hungary. The 
Note declared that the trial had also proved the Yugoslav Government's 
dependence on ‘foreign imperialist circles’ and its transformation into 
‘an instrument of their aggressive policy’ which had led to the ‘liquida- 
tion of the independence and autonomy of the Yugoslav Republic’, 

Marshal Tito’s speech (see Yugoslavia). 

1 Oct.—Germany. Notes were handed to the British, U.S., and 
French representatives in Moscow protesting against the formation of 
the new west German State as a violation of the Potsdam agreement and 
of the decisions adopted in June by the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris. By their action the western Powers had divided Germany and 
delayed the conclusion of a peace treaty. The Bonn Constitution had 
been worked out under pressure of the western occupation authorities 
and western Germany was now a puppet State. A new situation had 
been created which demanded the restoration of the unity of Germany 
and the fulfilment by Germany of the obligations laid on her by the 
Potsdam agreement. 

Yugoslav reply to Soviet Note (see Yugoslavia). 

2 Oct.—China. A telegram was sent to Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister 
of the People’s Republic of China, formally recognizing his régime. 
Relations with the Nationalist Government were broken off. 

1 Oct.—Korea. Admiral Kirk, the U.S. Ambassador, asked the 
Foreign Office for information about a U.S. merchant ship, the Kimball 
R. Smith, on loan to the Republic of Korea, which had left Pusan for 
Kunsan (both in Southern Korea) on 20 September with two U.S. 
officials of the E.C.A. on board. Both the Americans had diplomatic 
passports. On 24 September the radio station at Pyongyang, in North 
Korea, had announced that the ship had arrived at Chinnanpo. Nothing 
further had been heard. 


WESTERN UNION. 26 Sept.—Field-Marshal Montgomery arrived in 
Brussels for a short visit. 


WEST INDIES. 5 Oct.—Lord Listowel, Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, arrived in Jamaica on a two months’ visit to the Caribbean 
area. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 22 Sept.—Mr Pijade, Vice-President of the Republic 
and a member of the Politburo, commenting in Borba on the Rajk trial 
in Budapest, accused the Cominform countries of complete subservi- 
ence to the ‘Soviet intelligence service’. The trial, which had much in 
common with the Moscow treason trials of 1936, was directly staged 
against Yugoslavia. The presence in the dock of Rajk and others was 
‘accidental and unimportant’. It might just as well have been Rakosi 
or any one else, whether spy or not. This was the Soviet reply to the 
recent Yugoslav Note asserting her independence. 

Another article in Borba declared that Brankov (a Yugoslav citizen 
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accused in the Budapest trial) had in reality plotted against his own 
country as an agent of ‘foreign Powers’. 

24 Sept.—Hungary. A Note was handed to the Hungarian Ambas- 
sador protesting against the Budapest trial, which was described as a 
‘warmongering act’ and a ‘disgusting attack on the honour . . . of Yugo- 
slavia’. It had been staged in order to impute to Yugoslavia certain 
aggressive plans against the Hungarian Government which Russia 
and the Cominform harboured against Yugoslavia. The aim of the plot 
was to overthrow the legal Yugoslav Government and to impose another 
‘made up of a group servile to the U.S.S.R. which would accept . . 
relations of subjugation such as the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
has imposed upon Hungary and other peoples’ democracies’. In spite of 
the ‘most consistent internationalism’ shown by Yugoslavia to Hungary 
the latter had carried out a number of hostile acts including ‘police 
terror’ against Yugoslav minorities, armed frontier provocations, 
and violation of the peace treaty by holding up reparations payments. 

26 Sept—Mr Kardelj’s anti-Russian speech (see U.N. General 
Assembly). 

Expulsion of ten members of Budapest Legation (see Hungary). 

Mr Pijade, in a further article in Borba commenting on the Rajk 
trial, said that Russia’s hostility to Yugoslavia was mainly caused by her 
traditional fear of unity in the Balkans, and her jealousy of Yugoslavia’s 
alleged influence among other Balkan States. He claimed that the 
Cominform had only been created in order to pass the resolution 
against Yugoslavia and that it no longer existed, apart from its ‘filthy 
newspaper’. 

27 Sept.—Soviet denunciation of Soviet-Yugoslav treaty (see 
U.S.S.R.). 

Marshal Tito, speaking at Stolich in Serbia, accused the U.S.S.R. of 
following the policy of ‘Divide and rule’ in the Balkans and of trampling 
on the rights of small Powers. Arms were being rattled round Yugo- 
slavia’s frontiers and trenches being dug in Hungary and Rumania—all 
as a result of Yugoslavia’s unwillingness to surrender her independence. 
He denied that the country had gone over to the western bloc. On all 
questions of principle it would vote with the Socialist countries. 

Hungary. Nine members of the Hungarian Legation were ordered to 
leave the country immediately in reprisal for the Hungarian expulsion 
order. Protest to Hungarian Government (see Hungary). 

28 Sept.—Note to British Legation in Budapest invoking Hungarian 
Peace Treaty re Hungarian default in reparations payments (see Hun- 


30 Sept.—Hungarian denunciation of treaty with Yugoslavia (see 


Hungary). 
Polish denunciation of treaty with Yugoslavia and request for recall 


of eight members of Warsaw Embassy (see Poland). 


1 Oct.—Denunciation by Bulgaria and Rumania of their treaties with 


Yugoslavia (see Bulgaria and Rumania). 
U.S.S.R. A Note was handed to the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, in 
reply to the Soviet Note of 27 September, declaring that by her past 
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actions the U.S.S.R. had already made a dead letter of the treaty. These 
included appeals to the Yugoslav people to revolt against their legal 
Government, an ‘almost complete economic blockade’, ‘diplomatic 
Notes full of harsh insults’, and ‘demonstrative movements of Soviet 
troops’ in neighbouring countries. All this was in flagrant contradiction 
to the principles of non-interference in the internal affairs of small 
nations enunciated by Stalin in November 1941, and expounded ever 
since by Soviet leaders. The U.S.S.R. was attempting to render 
impossible a friendly solution of the situation—no answer, for instance, 
had been received to the Yugoslav Note of 23 August proposing an 
examination of all disputed questions—and by her policy she was 
‘violating the international principles contained in the U.N. Charter’. 

An amnesty was issued releasing 713 pro-Cominform political 
prisoners from corrective labour camps. It declared that they had done 
‘socially useful work’ while under arrest and that the corrective measures 
applied had had good results. 

2 Oct.—Marshal Tito, addressing senior officers at the end of the 
army manoeuvres, pledged the armed forces to defend the country to 
the last breath. Referring to Yugoslavia’s defiance of the U.S.S.R., he 
said that the slanderers must be unmasked and the people’s wavering 
faith in Socialism restored. He again denounced the Rajk trial and 
accused the U.S.S.R. of using mysterious and ‘monstrous’ methods to 
force confessions from political prisoners. Referring to Soviet charges 
of Trotskyism against Yugoslav Communists, he said that while 
Trotskyism had rightly been condemned as harmful, many Com- 
munists had lost their lives as alleged Trotskyites though they had 
nothing in common with it. ‘Something has become so distorted (among 
the Soviet Communists) that it is almost impossible for us to conceive 
of it.’ 

3 Oct.—Bulgarian denunciation of frontier convention (see Bulgaria). 

4 Oct.—Czechoslovak denunciation of treaty with Yugoslavia, and 
request for recall of Minister in Prague (see Czechoslovakia). 

5 Oct.—China. It was learned that the Government had recognized 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 

The Government ordered the expulsion of five members of the 
Czech Embassy and eight members of the Polish Embassy. It was 
understood that there was now only one Cominform chief of mission in 
Belgrade—the Hungarian Minister, Mr Kerestes. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


African Regional Scientific Conference, Johannesburg. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Fifth 
Session, Singapore. 

European Cultural Conference organized by the European 
Movement, Lausanne. 

Council of the International Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 
South Pacific Commission, fourth session, Noumea, New 
Caledonia. 

General Election, Iceland. 

Meeting of the Chiefs of U.S. Diplomatic Missions in 
Eastern Europe, London. 

Informal Conference of the Governors of the Caribbean 
Colonies, Barbados. 

General Election, Syria. 

Council of F.A.O., seventh session, Washington (tentative). 
Meeting of Executive Committee of World Federation of 
Trade Unions, Peking. 

Islamic Economic Conference, Karachi. 

Constituent Conference of new Trade Union International, 
London. 

General Election, Australia. 

Referendum on the future of the French settlements in India. 


